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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  Andrew  Park  ' 

It  would  be  inexcusable  presumption  in 
me  to  attempt  to  supplement  the  compli- 
mentary words  concerning-  Lincoln  that  are 
penned  by  the  master  writers  of  the  world 
were  it  not  that  my  humble  words  are  an 
apology  for  once  having  hated  him  whose 
memory  everybody  now  loves. 

And  that  hatred  was  intense.  Nor  was  it 
left  with  bitter  anathemas,  such  as  boiling 
Southern  blood  is  capable  of  inspiring.  We 
went  to  the  house  of  worship,  and  on  bended 
knees  devoutly  prayed  God  to  destroy  Lin- 
coln and  his  army. 

Moreover,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  we 
did  not  have  to  exagerate,  by  cartoon,  the 
picture  of  Lincoln  to  make  it  express  the 
demon  we  regarded  him  to  be. 

Every  line  in  his  face  seemed  contorted. 
Unmistakably,  by  a life  of  crime. 

The  human  mind,  unaided  by  acts  that 
interpret,  cannot  read  the  human  face.  No 
person  who  is  favored  with  worthy  parents, 
however  homely  to  others  those  parents 
may  appear,  but  sees  in  their  faces,  though 
wrinkled  with  sorrow  and  age,  lines  of  lov- 
able beauty. 

After  the  four  years  of  bloody  war,  during 
which  time  our  soldiers,  of  whom  my  broth- 
er John  was  one,  bravely  fought  for  the 
cause  they,  and  we,  thought  to  be  right,  and 
the  tide  of  battle  was  fast  turning  against  us, 
we  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be 
so.  Why  should  not  our  prayers  be  answer- 
ed? Why  should  a just  God  permit  that  ty- 
rant, and  his  hosts,  to  triumph  over  us? 

We  were  hungry.  We  were  starving.  Our 
soldiers,  many  of  them,  were  barefooted  and 
in  rags.  But  their  love  for  home  made  them 
forget  their  privations  and  hunger.  Surely 
no  braver  or  more  .devoted  soldiers  ever 
lived. 

Our  farms  were  fast  growing  up  to  rub- 
bish. All  the  able  horses  and  mules  were  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  army.  A lone 
old  donkey,  whose  advent  into  the  world 
antedated  the  presidency  of  James  K.  Polk, 
was  the  only  animal  left  on  my  father’s  plan- 
tation to  pull  the  plow. 

And  only  a small  portion  of  what  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  remained  to  feed  the  fam- 
ily. The  bulk  of  it  was  needed,  and  must  go, 
to  feed  our  starving  soldiers. 

I was  then  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  come  and  gone. 
A generation  has  been  born,  and  has  passed 
on.  Another  generation  has  been  born — and 
is  approaching  the  meridian.  But  that  day, 


the  last  of  the  Civil  war,  comes  to  my  mind, 
and  fills  my  heart,  as  if  the  scene  were 
he-enactcd,  in  reality,  today. 

The  South  was  defeated — but  not  con- 

quered. The  American  soldier  is  never  con- 
quered—-by  the  sword. 

Of  all  the  dark  days,  that  day  seemed  the 
darkest.  Could  we  ever  pay  the  war  debt? 
Surely  not.  Should  we,  whom  the  African 
slaves  once  served,  now  render  menial 
obedience  to  them?  Should  my  mother 
whose  once  rich  chestnut  tresses  were  Raid- 
ed to  beauty  by  the  deft  hands  of  colored 
maidens,  but  now  faded  and  dead  as  the  fal- 
len leaves  of  winter,  by  starvation,  should 
she,  in  turn,  render  service  to  them? 

This  depended,  in  some  measure,  on  one 
man.  And  again  I looked  upon  his  picture.  It 
hung  close  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
first  time  that  I recall  having  seen  the  flag. 
And  the  twain  were  over  a commissary,  most 
bountifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
Yankee  meat  and  bread,  unconsumed  ra- 


tions of  the  Federal  army,  dedicated  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  order  of  Lincoln  to 
feed  the  South  back  into  life.  And  we  ate 
and  were  grateful. 

“How  did  Lincoln’s  picture  then  look,”  do 
you  ask?  Ah!,  then  as  now;  and  ever  here- 
after, every  line  in  his  face;  his  gentle  eyes; 
even  his  silent  lips,  that  were  never  polute4 
by  one  unkind  word  about  the  South,  all 
seemed  to  say,  “Though  you  hated  me,  I 
loved  you.  Let  us  forget  the  past  and  live  to- 
gether under  this  flag  as  brothers.  No  bur- 
dens shall  come  upon  you  but  what  all  the 
nation  alike  shall  share.”  ‘ 

And  mother,  gazing  on  that  face,  said  to 


me,  “How  like  your  father  is. that  picture!” 

And  I stood  gazing  in  silent  amazement. 
Were  there  lines  of  sorrow  chiseled  deep  in- 
to the  face  of  Lincoln?  Sorrow  as  deep, 
with  added  disappointment  and  lost  hope, 
had  wrought  its  unmistakable  lines  in  my 
father’s  face.  And  the  heavy,  black  hair, 
disheveled  by  unconscious  hands  that  in 
moments  of  sorrow  and  deep  meditation 
passed  throug  it,  was  the  same  hair,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  the  hair  upon  the  head 
of  my  good  father — than  whom  a better 
never  lived. 

And  as  we  sat  around  the  fireside  at 
night,  with  brother  John  restored  to  the  cir- 
cle, saying  but  little  about  hardships,  but 
rich  in  humorous  anecdote,  We  were  all  well 
entertained — and  hope  for  the  South  was 
revived. 

Even  the  faithful  old  donkey  seemed  to 
catch  gleams  of  the  coming  “New  South”, 
for  when  she  saw  John  coming  riding  home 
on  the  mule  that  was  her  great,  great  grand- 
son—on  his  father’s  side,  she  lifted  up  her 
ominous  voice  and  brayed  a cordial  wel- 
come. And  the  birds  sang  as  of  yore,  and  the 
Sun  of  the  New  South  began  to  rise.  And  the 
boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray,  following 
the  example  and  spirit  of  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln, “With  malice  toward  none,  and  with 
charity  for  all”,  were  one  common  brother- 
hood, Avith  the  nation  forever  united,  and  the 
South  conquered — by  love. 


OLD  COLORED  MAMMY’S  RELIGION 


By  Andrew  Park 

Three-score  and  six  years  have  so  tem- 
pered my  life  that  I begin  to  see,  as  I saw 
in  childhood,  my  relations  to  my  God,  as  my 
father.  For  many  years  I studied  theology,  as 
a science,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  under  the  memoried  tutelage  of 
such  great  men  as  John  Wesley,  Adam 
Clark,  Butler,  Watson  and  others.  That  I 
should  ha\-e  had  this  opportunity  I am  truly 
grateful. 

But  that  gave  me  no  advantage  in  re- 
ligious experience  over  the  humblest  child 
that  claims  God  as  its  father.  In  fact, 
throughout  my  active  life  as  a minister,  cov- 
ering a score  of  years  from  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen to  thirty-eight,  I often  learned  the 
greatest  truths  from  those  in  humblest  life. 

Being  of  Southern  birth  and  training,  and 
my  father  being  a slave  oivner  at  one  time, 
I always  loved,  and  shall  ever  love,  the 
“Old  Colored  Mammy”,  to  wtiom  we  chil- 
dren went  Avith  the  burdens  of  our  petty 
grie\7ances. 

And  in  after  years  when  I stood  at  the 


